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PROCEEDINGS  OF  COMMENCEMENT 

The  Ninety-first  Commencement  of  Hobart  College 
and  the  Fifth  of  William  Smith  took  place  during  the 
week  of  June  nth. 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  the  Reverend  Clarence  Augustus 
Barbour,  D.D.,  President  of  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary,  who  was  to  have  preached  the  Baccalaureate 
Sermon  for  William  Smith  College,  the  same  was  delivered 
on  Sunday  morning  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
by  the  Reverend  Conrad  Henry  Moehlmann,  of  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary.  In  the  evening  the  Reverend 
David  Lincoln  Ferris  of  Christ  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
preached  in  Trinity  Church  before  the  Hobart  graduating 
class. 

On  Monday  morning  the  William  Smith  graduating 
class  held  its  Class  Day  exercises  on  the  lawn  in  front  of 
Miller  House.  In  connection  with  these  exercises,  the 
William  Smith  students  presented  to  the  College  several 
large  framed  photographs  to  be  hung  in  Miller  House  as 
a  memorial  to  Professor  Silver.  The  gift  of  the  graduat- 
ing class  to  the  College  was  a  cement  bird  pool  located 
east  of  Blackwell  House.  The  custom  of  presenting  an 
outdoor  play  on  the  evening  of  Class  Day  was  continued 
by  the  presentation  of  "As  You  Like  It"  by  the  William 
Smith  Dramatic  Club  in  the  grove. 

Tuesday  morning  the  Hobart  graduating  class  held 
its  Class  Day  exercises  around  the  Senior  Bench.  Follow- 
ing this,  there  was  held  in  St.  John's  Chapel  a  service 
in  memory  of  the  late  Professor  John  Archer  Silver. 
In  connection  with  this   service  there  was  unveiled   a 
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bronze  tablet  placed  by  the  students  on  the  wall  behind 
the  seat  so  regularly  occupied  by  him.  The  tablet  bears 
the  following  inscription:  "In  Loving  Memory  of  John 
Archer  Silver,  Professor  of  History  1895-1916.  Friend 
and  Counselor  of  Hobart  Men." 

The  Commencement  exercises  of  William  Smith  College 
were  held  Tuesday  afternoon  in  Coxe  Hall  following  the 
Alumnae  Luncheon  which  was  served  on  the  lawn  in 
front  of  Miller  House.  The  address  to  the  graduating 
class  was  delivered  by  Mrs.  Anna  Botsford  Comstock 
of  Cornell  University  upon  the  subject,  "The  College 
Woman's  Debt."  The  closing  event  of  the  William  Smith 
Commencement  was  the  Senior  Ball  held  in  Williams 
Hall,  Tuesday  evening. 

On  Wednesday  a  large  number  of  alumni  gathered  at 
the  Country  Club  for  a  luncheon  at  noon,  after  which  a 
baseball  game  was  played  between  the  Hobart  team  and 
the  alumni.  The  Dean's  reception  was  held  as  usual 
and  the  customary  Alumni  Smoker  in  the  evening. 

The  custom  established  last  year  of  holding  the  Hobart 
graduating  exercises  in  the  Gymnasium  was  followed  this 
year.  The  Latin  Salutatory  was  delivered  by  Paul 
James  Weller  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Hon.  John  Lord  O' Brian 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  delivered  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration. 
In  the  absence  of  President  Powell  the  honors  and  prizes 
for  the  year  were  announced  by  the  Acting  President, 
Professor  William  P.  Durfee,  who  also  conferred  the 
degrees  upon  the  members  of  the  graduating  class.  The 
candidates  for  honorary  degrees  were  presented  by  Pro- 
fessor Muirheid  as  follows: 

"For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  1  present  to  you 
Reverend  Prank  Ellas  Bissell,  Curate  of  Christ  Church, 
Rochester.     Early  a  zealous  student  and  teacher  of  the 
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Classics,  Mr.  Bissell  has  always  found  time  in  a  busy- 
ministry  to  widen  and  deepen  his  studies.  Circumstances 
disappointed  Mr.  Bissell's  hopes  of  coming  here  as  an 
undergraduate.  Hobart  was  the  college  of  his  choice 
and  has  ever  retained  his  affectionate  and  furthering 
interest.  Hobart  reciprocates  the  affection  and  thwarts 
circumstances  by  now  claiming  him  as  her  son." 

''For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  I  present  to  you 
John  Lord  O'Brian,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence 
in  the  University  of  Buffalo,  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Harvard 
University,  Bachelor  of  Laws  of  the  University  of  Buffalo. 
For  three  years  Mr.  O'Brian  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Legislature  and  a  supporter  of  Governor  Hughes.  In 
1909  he  was  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  United 
States  Attorney  for  Western  New  York,  in  which  capacity 
he  enjoyed  the  unusual  distinction  of  surviving  two 
changes  of  administration.  He  has  frequently  been 
summoned  as  counsel  for  the  government  in  cases  of 
national  and  international  importance,  and  was  one  of  the 
fifteen  delegates-at-large  in  the  recent  Constitutional 
Convention." 

The  Alumni  Dinner  was  held  as  usual  in  Coxe  Hall 
following  the  exercises.  Frank  H.  Warren,  '96,  President 
of  the  Associate  Alumni,  presided.  Among  those  who 
spoke  were  the  Hon.  John  Lord  O'Brian,  the  Commence- 
ment orator;  Reverend  William  H.  Van  Allen,  h  '99; 
W.  H.  DeLancey,  '56;  Reverend  J.  W.  Van  Ingen,  '81; 
P.  H.  Whaley,  '01. 

The  absence  of  the  President  was  especially  noted  at 
the  Alumni  Dinner  and  a  telegram  of  greeting  was  sent 
to  him  from  the  assembled  alumni. 


PHI  BETA  KAPPA  ORATION 


IDEALISM  AND  DEMOCRACY 

By  Hon.  John   Lord  O 'Brian,  LL.D.,  Buffalo,  New  York, 
June  15,   1916 

For  some  unknown  reason  your  Faculty  this  year  have 
sought  a  speaker,  not  from  academic  ranks;  but  have 
brought  before  you  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  long  gone  astray, 
who  of  late  years  has  been  spending  a  good  part  of  his 
life  in  the  heat  and  controversy  of  public  affairs.  I  take 
this  as  an  excuse  for  addressing  you  today  upon  the  general 
subject  of  the  duty  of  the  college  man  in  matters  of  citizen- 
ship, for  surely  at  the  present  time  no  topic  affecting 
college  life  needs  more  urgent  emphasis. 

Whether  when  you  leave  this  college,  you  enter  public 
affairs,  or  professional  life  or  business  life,  or  take  a  place 
in  the  high  profession  of  teaching,  your  duty  toward 
public  affairs  will  be  everywhere  the  same;  but  you 
must  bear  in  mind  that  your  responsibility  as  citizens 
will  be  always  heavier  than  that  of  the  average  man. 
For  you  are  members  of  a  favored  class.  You  have  not 
been  hampered  or  bound  down  in  the  tragic  position 
of  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  who,  whether  by 
accident  or  mere  circumstance  of  environment,  have  been 
prevented  from  shaping  their  own  lives  according  to  their 
own  desires  and  from  setting  for  themselves  the  bounds 
of  their  individual  destinies.  It  is  not  strange  that  their 
ultimate  ideal  often  finds  satisfaction  in  the  merely 
obvious  aspects  of  life;    for  Life  has  compelled  them  to 
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dwell  chiefly  on  the  pursuit  of  success  in  the  form  of 
concrete  achievement.  To  you,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  given  that  learning  and  knowledge  which  is  the 
first  element  of  wisdom,  and  also  the  vision  which  in  our 
time  has  become  so  rare. 

And  I  count  myself  fortunate  in  the  privilege  of  address- 
ing you, — men  trained  and  disciplined  to  disregard 
the  considerations  of  immediate  and  material  success 
in  your  pursuit  of  the  general  ideals  of  life.  I  am  especi- 
ally fortunate  in  this  opportunity  of  addressing  you  on 
the  topic  of  Idealism  and  Democracy  in  this  time  of  crisis 
and  transition  in  the  Republic;  for  it  is  my  own  belief 
that  much  of  our  present  perplexity  is  the  result  of  con- 
fused thinking  and  failure  to  apply  to  matters  of  govern- 
ment the  same  standards  and  the  same  tests  of  discrimina- 
tion and  choice  which  we  ought  to  apply  to  the  every 
day  conduct  of  the  individual. 

You  will  recall  what  was  written  of  the  young  student 
Marius,  the  Epicurean, 

"He  was  acquiring  what  it  is  the  chief  function  of  all 
higher  education  to  impart,  the  art,  namely,  of  so  relieving 
the  ideal  or  poetic  traits,  the  elements  of  distinction  in 
our  every  day  life, — of  so  exclusively  living  in  them — 
that  the  unadorned  remainder  of  it,  the  mere  drift  or 
debris  of  our  days,  comes  to  be  as  though  it  were  not." 

We  would  all  agree  that,  whatever  the  limitations  of 
such  a  rule  of  conduct,  the  man  of  character  who  thus 
cultivated  the  habits  of  discernment  and  discrimination 
would  not  at  the  end  find  in  Masefield's  phrase  "a  man's 
long  life  choked  with  dusty  things."  Few  among  us 
successfully  apply  these  tests  to  matters  of  personal 
conduct  and  fewer  still  attempt  to  apply  them  to  the 
conduct   of   public   affairs.     The   old   gospel   of  forever 
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seeking  the  excellent  and  forever  consciously  exercising 
even  in  ordinary  life,  the  power  of  choice  and  selection, 
has  come  in  our  time  to  be  out  of  date,  both  as  a  canon 
in  art  and  as  a  rule  of  private  conduct.  We  have  been 
taking  too  much  for  granted  and  have  become  too 
easily  contented  with  the  purely  superficial  aspects  of 
events. 

There  is  something  in  education,  as  Marius  found, 
far  more  important  than  the  acquisition  of  mere  knowledge. 
If  college  training  means  anything,  it  means  character 
growing — the  habit  of  close  observation  and  discrimina- 
tion. Among  the  chief  contributions  of  our  time  in  the 
field  of  philosophy  have  been  two  doctrines  that  seem 
especially  pertinent  here  today.  First,  the  teaching  by 
William  James  that  all  ideas  are  not  equally  valuable 
or  equally  worthy  of  preservation  simply  because  they 
are  animated  by  good  intention;  but  those  are  the  more 
important  which  in  the  long  run  produce  strong  reactions 
and  valuable  results.  The  other  contribution,  that  of 
Bergson,  has  taught  us  that  evolution  in  itself  is  not 
necessarily  a  good ;  in  other  words  that  there  is  no  inevit- 
able tendency  in  the  material  world  toward  good  results 
and  that  therefore  constant  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
choice  and  selection  is  necessary.  If  we  were  to  apply 
to  the  study  of  our  political  institutions  these  two  theories, 
the  one  a  by-product  of  pragmatism,  the  other  a  more 
careful  weighing  of  the  tendencies  in  evolution,  we  would 
entertain  toward  those  institutions  a  very  different  sense 
of  duty  than  that  popularly  held  today. 

The  American  Government  was  originally  simple  in 
outline  and  its  functions  were  clear-cut  and  easily  under- 
stood. The  complex  conditions  of  present  day  civiliza- 
tion   have   necessitated    a   steady  extension   of  both    the 
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duties  and  the  powers  of  that  government.  Its  elemental 
principles  have  become  more  and  more  overlaid  and  ob- 
scured and  a  sense  of  confusion  has  arisen,  not  easily 
to  be  explained  away.  This  growing  sense  of  confusion 
has  been  leading  the  average  citizen  into  a  state  of  mind 
in  which  he  looks  upon  the  government  as  some  vague 
entity  separate  and  remote  from  him.  He  is  tempted 
to  look  upon  the  administration  of  government  as  a 
matter  which  does  not  require  his  individual  attention, 
and  with  which  he  has  no  vital  concern. 

Yet,  in  a  democracy,  indifference  of  the  average  citizen 
is  betrayal  of  country  and  the  supreme  crime  against 
the  State.  There  have  been  in  the  world,  properly 
speaking,  two  distinct  theories  of  government.  In  the 
one,  the  State  is  regarded  by  the  individual  as  a  power 
and  sovereignty  separate  in  identity  from  the  individual 
and  to  which  the  individual  owes  unquestioning  obedience. 
This  is  the  philosophy  of  the  State  which  had  its  origin 
among  the  Greeks,  was  fully  developed  by  the  Romans  and 
today  is  exemplified  by  Austria,  Russia  and  Germany. 
As  Mr.  Root  has  recently  pointed  out,  this  is  the  concep- 
tion of  the  State  which  has  found  its  legitimate  expression 
in  the  crushing  of  Belgium  and  the  tragedy  of  the  Lusit- 
ania.  The  other  conception  of  the  State,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ideal,  holds  that  the  State  has  no  separate  entity, 
but  is  the  creation  as  well  as  the  servant  of  its  individual 
members.  That  is  the  conception  under  which  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  was  created  and  still  exists;  what  we  have 
failed  to  realize  is  that  the  moment  a  majority  of  American 
citizens  consciously  or  unconsciously  become  indifferent 
to  the  affairs  of  their  government,  that  moment  American 
democracy  will  perish,  because  the  alien  ideal  will  have 
taken  its  place. 
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Five  or  six  years  ago  with  an  old  college  friend,  I 
journeyed  late  one  summer  afternoon  by  railroad  from 
Epernay  down  to  Paris.  We  had  left  behind  us,  not  a 
great  ways  off,  the  field  of  Chalons  on  which  in  earlier 
times  civilization  had  been  saved  for  us.  The  river 
valley  along  which  we  journeyed  in  the  late  sun  light  and 
afterward  in  the  gathering  twilight  was  extremely  beauti- 
ful because  of  the  gentleness  in  the  contour  of  the  land 
and  the  peaceful  appearance  of  the  unusually  well  kept 
fields  and  lanes.  At  one  of  the  way  stations,  the  train 
took  on  board  some  troops  of  French  soldiers.  As  the 
darkness  came  on  my  companion  and  I  stood  watching 
the  lights  gleam  out  in  the  gray  villages  and  tiny,  walled 
hamlets  across  the  river.  The  spell  of  quietness  was  on 
the  land  and  we  fell  talking  of  the  great  present  peace  of 
the  world.  My  thoughtful  companion  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  from  those  identical  old  hamlets  came  no  doubt 
the  peasant  boys  who  formed  the  last  armies  of  Napoleon 
and  who  died  in  Russia  and  Flanders.  We  rejoiced  to- 
gether in  contemplation  of  the  fact  that  no  such  sacrifice 
could  ever  be  called  for  again  and  that  this  beautiful 
country  never  again  would  be  devastated  by  war.  So  con- 
fident were  we  in  our  convictions  and  assertions  that  the 
evening  still  stands  out  in  my  memory  as  one  conspicuous 
for  happy,  serene  and  peaceful  recollection. 

Gentlemen,  that  peaceful  river  valley  which  we  in  our 
ignorance  had  surveyed  with  such  peaceful  and  satisfied 
complacency  was  none  other  than  the  valley  of  Marne! — 
where  only  four  years  later  in  a  tornado  of  carnage  France 
once  again  saved  civilization.  And  I  mention  this  per- 
sonal experience  only  because  in  the  light  of  what  has 
happened,  the  attitude  of  my  friend  and  myself  seems 
characteristic    of    the    attitude    of   Americans    generally, 
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not  only  toward  European  affairs  but  toward  the  perils 
which  have  arisen  within  us  in  the  heart  of  our  own  democ- 
racy. 

To  none  so  much  as  the  college  man  has  the  cataclysm 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  brought  such  deep  signifi- 
cance. This  is  not  the  time  to  speak  of  the  innumerable 
instances  of  heroism  on  the  foreign  battlefields,  nor  of 
the  incredible  bravery  of  all  those  engaged  in  the  struggle, 
nor  of  the  effect  of  the  struggle  itself  upon  the  affairs 
of  foreign  nations.  For  the  subject  of  prime  importance 
to  you  and  me  is  the  shock  which  that  disaster  has  brought 
to  our  preconceived  notions  of  government  and  of  the 
destiny  of  our  own  republic.  It  has  been  our  tendency 
more  and  more  of  late  years  to  regard  our  democratic 
form  of  government  as  an  ultimate  and  finished  ideal. 
Consequently,  nothing  could  well  have  caused  us  greater 
astonishment  than  the  recent  editorial  in  the  Koln 
Anzeiger,  in  which  the  writer  asserted  with  an  air  of 
finality  that  this  war  had  demonstrated  the  ineffective- 
ness of  democratic  government,  and  in  which  he  rejoiced 
at  what  he  termed  its  prospective  collapse  and  utter 
destruction.  We  have  been  assuming  with  smug  com- 
placency that  democratic  government  was  the  final 
achievement.     Is  it  after  all  merely  a  passing  phase? 

All  of  us  have  now  been  awakened  to  the  menace  offered 
to  our  own  republic  by  the  various  bands  of  citizens  of 
foreign  nationalities,  who,  while  professing  allegiance  to 
us,  seek  to  have  our  foreign  policy  shaped  to  suit  the 
fancied  exigencies  of  their  respective  fatherlands.  An- 
other danger  is  found  in  that  large  and  influential  body 
of  our  native  born  citizens  who  are  now  earnestly  advanc- 
ing theories  of  national  duty  and  foreign  policy, — founded 
it  is  true,  on  ideals  of  altruism — but  nevertheless  entirely 
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at  variance  with  all  of  our  previously  accepted  convictions 
in  the  matter  of  government.  In  our  domestic  affairs, 
during  the  past  twenty  years  we  have  been  witnessing 
the  growth  of  many  theories  and  the  advocacy  of  many 
policies,  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  theories 
on  which  our  own  form  of  representative  government 
was  originally  founded.  Without  venturing  to  enter 
on  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  these  conflicting  theories 
in  the  various  fields,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  our 
duty  toward  our  internal  affairs,  as  well  as  our  attitude 
toward  responsibilities  outside  our  borders,  of  late  years 
has  been  unmistakably  characterized  by  muddled  think- 
ing, failure  of  vision  and  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  what 
are  after  all  the  prime  essentials  in  the  government  of  a 
democracy. 

For  my  own  part  I  regard  much  of  this  unfortunate 
situation  as  due  to  the  recreancy  of  the  so-called  educated 
man  toward  the  elementary  duties  of  citizenship.  No 
better  illustration  of  this  can  be  found  than  the  decline 
in  influence  of  the  members  of  the  learned  professions. 
Yet  no  one  is  to  blame  for  the  decline  in  prestige  of  leader- 
ship in  the  learned  profession,  except  their  own  members. 
No  one  is  to  blame  for  the  decline  in  popular  estimation 
of  the  prestige  and  the  power  of  our  legislature  and  con- 
gress, except  the  men  who  have  made  up  those  bodies 
and  who,  according  to  popular  estimation,  have  failed  in 
the  performance  of  duties  laid  upon  them  as  trained  men. 

We  have  not  been  thinking  out  our  problems  to  the 
end.  Too  many  of  us  have  been  watching  with  in- 
difference the  growth  of  an  erroneous  conception  of 
democracy.  For  the  philosophy  of  government,  if  it 
teaches  anything,  teaches  thai  democracy  is  not  neces- 
sarily government  at  the  hands  of  men  unskilled  and  un- 
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trained.  Democracy  rightly  considered  is  a  form  of 
government  in  which  the  wisest  and  the  best  should 
administer  its  affairs,  as  well  as  a  form  of  government  in 
which  every  member  has  an  equal  voice  in  the  selection 
of  the  rulers  and  an  equal  opportunity  for  individual 
preferment.  This  is  a  very  different  theory  from  the  one 
too  often  entertained,  that  government  at  the  hands  of 
any  and  all  sorts  of  individuals  is  necessarily  synonomous 
with  liberty  and  freedom.  Democracy  as  a  form  of 
government  is  intended  to  produce  not  mediocrity,  but 
such  freedom  of  selection  that  only  the  best  fitted  will 
rule  the  State.  We  forget  too  easily  that  to  attain  this 
in  any  commonwealth  equality  of  political  opportunity 
must  be  accompanied  by  painstaking  watchfulness  and 
by  intelligent  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  average 
citizen.  In  our  country  more  stress  must  be  laid  upon 
discrimination;  upon  the  search  for  the  significant. 
We  need  to  remember  that  there  are  times  when  patriotism 
means  not  toleration,  but  what  Phillips  Brooks  called 
the  "noble  discontent"  of  men — times  when  remonstrance, 
not  acquiescence  is  the  supreme  duty  of  the  citizen. 

We  have  been  taught  that  the  first  task  of  an  educated 
man  is  to  understand  history  and  we  all  admit  the  truth 
of  Lord  Roseberry's  saying  that  five  minutes  of  historical 
thinking  is  worth  more  than  a  lifetime  of  historical 
study.  Study  of  fact  is  not  enough;  history  is  not  a 
mere  pageant.  One  duty  which  the  educated  man  has 
neglected  is  the  necessity  for  studying  and  understanding 
the  prejudices  of  peoples.  As  a  recent  essayist  has  pointed 
out,  the  ideals  of  the  Roman  Empire  long  outlasted  its 
fall,  simply  because  the  Romans  made  their  subject 
peoples  understand  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  Roman 
laws  and  Roman  institutions  and  because  they  were  so 
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understood,  those  ideals  today,  centuries  after  the  death 
of  the  Empire,  still  rule  the  minds  of  a  great  part  of  the 
civilized  world.  We  have  paid  too  little  attention  to  the 
power  of  tradition,  both  in  our  historical  writings  and 
teachings;  we  have  placed  too  much  reliance  on  the 
reasonableness  of  ideas.  Of  late  we  have  been  suddenly 
awakened  to  the  truth  that  men  are  motived  and  control- 
led not  by  logic,  but  by  imagination.  Our  historians 
should  have  realized  this  generations  ago.  Logic  as  a 
definite  science  has  distinct  limitations.  Consider  the 
argument  which  Socrates  presented  to  his  companions 
on  the  last  afternoon  of  his  life  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Perfect  in  its  logic  and 
perpetuated  in  all  of  the  beauty  of  phrase  so  characteristic 
of  the  Phaedo,  the  argument  has  brought  conviction  to 
comparatively  few  men.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  brief  uncolored  recital  of  that  walk  to  Emmaus  and  of 
what  happened  when  '  *  it  was  toward  evening  and  the  day 
was  far  spent,"  as  a  simple  recital,  has  confirmed  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  in  their  instinctive 
faith  and  belief  in  immortality. 

We  had  so  completely  disregarded  the  power  of  tradi- 
tion and  the  appeal  to  the  imagination  that  at  the  time  the 
present  great  war  broke  out  we  had  forgotten  the  explo- 
sive power  contained  in  the  single  word  nationality. 
This  same  war  has  demonstrated  here  at  home  in  a  painful 
manner  the  menace  that  this  power  offers  to  our  own  institu- 
tions. But  hyphenated  citizenship  in  our  republic  is  due 
not  alone  to  an  inherited  sense  of  nationality;  it  is  due 
largely  to  our  own  neglect  and  ignorance.  We  clearly 
have  failed  in  the  duty  to  make  clear  to  citizens  of  alien 
origin  just  what  America  does  mean.  With  our  talk 
of  America  as  a  melting  pot  and  <  *ur  commonplace  speeches 
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on  patriotism  we  did  not  realize  the  innate  weakness  of 
what  we  superficially  call  American  Nationality.  There 
has  been  too  much  zoology  and  too  little  deep  thinking 
in  our  patriotism  of  the  past  two  decades.  Now  that  this 
war  has  exposed  the  under-currents  and  the  cross-currents 
of  self  interest,  which  have  been  menacing  the  foundations 
of  the  republic,  the  remedy  is  clear  and  the  duty  of  the 
so-called  educated  man  is  more  than  clear.  To  point 
out  to  all  Americans  the  history  and  the  ideal  of  the 
American  government  is  the  most  important  task  of  our 
time.  Its  accomplishment  will  require  infinite  patience, 
and  effort  far  beyond  the  possibility  of  political  campaigns 
and  if  John  Morley  was  right  in  saying  that  the  welfare 
of  any  government  always  depends  chiefly  on  the  alertness 
of  minds  in  its  intelligent  citizens,  then  the  greatest 
responsibility  of  all  rests  today  upon  the  college  man. 
The  State  cannot  be  run  by  magazine  writers,  nor  can 
clear  thinking  be  looked  for  on  the  part  of  that  great  body 
of  citizens  who  today  derive  their  educational  stimulus 
from  desultory  reading  in  innumerable  periodicals,  many 
of  which  might  be  likened  in  our  time  to  intellectual 
rubbish  heaps.  This  is  the  time  for  clear  thinking.  Now 
is  the  time  for  that  sense  of  discrimination,  which  every 
college  man  has  been  taught  to  develop. 

The  desire  of  our  time  is  for  efficiency, — that  is,  for 
quick  action  and  rapid  results.  The  evolution  of  peoples 
depends  on  far  greater  and  more  fundamental  forces 
than  are  expressed  in  material  achievements  and,  although 
it  is  heresy, — I  venture  to  remind  you  that  there  are 
greater  results  to  be  aimed  at  than  efficiency  in  govern- 
ment. For  in  the  development  of  peoples,  as  in  the  case 
of  evolution  of  the  individual  character,  it  is  after  all  the 
level  of  aspiration  which  brings  ultimate  success.     Science 
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has  done  marvelous  things,  but  civilization  by  and  large 
has  been  a  creature  of  art — the  handiwork  of  the  men  of 
vision.  And  these  were  not  merely  men  who  dreamed 
dreams,  but  men  who  spent  their  days  thinking  out  to  the 
end  problems  of  conduct  and  problems  of  government, 
and  in  adjusting  their,  own  lives  and  seeking  to  adjust 
the  lives  of  others  to  fit  certain  clear-cut  principles. 

Gentlemen,  there  should  be  no  place  for  pessimism 
in  our  outlook  today.  When  Americans  understand, — 
and  recent  events  are  clarifying  our  vision, — they  will 
reassert  their  faith  in  the  old  ideals.  The  task  of  today  is 
to  reach  a  clearer  understanding  of  our  own  national 
purposes.  As  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  world  looks  upon 
college  men  as  members  of  a  favored  class.  In  the  present 
crisis  they  should  be  of  great  service  to  their  country. 
We  have  not  lived  up  to  the  duty  which  our  nation  had 
a  right  to  expect  from  us.  Much  has  threatened  us, 
but  the  shock  of  danger  has  awakened  us;  shall  we  not 
endeavor  to  live  up  to  our  responsibilities? 

To  those  of  you  who  are  leaving  Hobart  today,  I  have 
this  to  say:  Hobart  men  and  college  men  everywhere 
expect  of  you  that  in  whatever  place  you  may  live,  you 
will  give  sober  and  serious  consideration  to  your  duties  as 
citizens.  Whether  you  remain  in  private  life  or  enter 
public  life,  that  duty  will  always  be  the  same.  Rupert 
Brooke  recently  said  of  my  own  alma  mater  "Harvard 
is  a  spirit,  a  way  of  looking  at  things,  austerely  refined, 
gently  moral,  kindly."  This  is  what  Hobart  should  mean 
to  you;  Hobart  is  not  brick  and  stone.  It  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  an  attitude  toward  life.  This  ancient  college  typifies 
the  efforts  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  many  now  dead.  U 
you  fail,  they  will  have  failed.  If  you  adhere  to  the 
Standards  of  high  mindedness  their  effort  will  have  been 
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justified;  for  mistakes  are  not  failures — only  cynicism 
and  loss  of  faith  are  failures.  Your  college  will  expect 
of  you  that  you  will  hold  to  those  ideals  of  high  mindedness 
and  that  the  characteristic  of  your  life  will  be  always 
courage  not  dismay,  optimism  not  disappointment. 
When  you,  like  the  speaker,  have  been  out  of  college 
twenty  years,  you  will  look  back  upon  this  beautiful  place, 
not  as  a  recollection  of  the  appearance  of  buildings, 
but  as  an  intangible  memory  of  faces  and  voices  that 
during  your  college  days  brought  you  contented  com- 
panionship;— a  memory  that  lays  upon  you  for  all  your 
lives,  the  burden  of  living  up  to  the  ideals  of  your  college, 
and  keeping  always  the  faith  that  it  has  taught  you. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  COMMENCEMENT 

The  Ninety-first  Commencement  of  Hobart  College 
and  the  Fifth  of  William  Smith  took  place  during  the 
week  of  June  nth. 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  the  Reverend  Clarence  Augustus 
Barbour,  D.D.,  President  of  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary,  who  was  to  have  preached  the  Baccalaureate 
Sermon  for  William  Smith  College,  the  same  was  delivered 
on  Sunday  morning  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
by  the  Reverend  Conrad  Henry  Moehlmann,  of  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary.  In  the  evening  the  Reverend 
David  Lincoln  Ferris  of  Christ  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
preached  in  Trinity  Church  before  the  Hobart  graduating 
class. 

On  Monday  morning  the  William  Smith  graduating 
class  held  its  Class  Day  exercises  on  the  lawn  in  front  of 
Miller  House.  In  connection  with  these  exercises,  the 
William  Smith  students  presented  to  the  College  several 
large  framed  photographs  to  be  hung  in  Miller  House  as 
a  memorial  to  Professor  Silver.  The  gift  of  the  graduat- 
ing class  to  the  College  was  a  cement  bird  pool  located 
east  of  Blackwell  House.  The  custom  of  presenting  an 
outdoor  play  on  the  evening  of  Class  Day  was  continued 
by  the  presentation  of  "As  You  Like  It"  by  the  William 
Smith  Dramatic  Club  in  the  grove. 

Tuesday  morning  the  Hobart  graduating  class  held 
its  Class  Day  exercises  around  the  Senior  Bench.  Follow- 
ing this,  there  was  held  in  St.  John's  Chapel  a  service 
in  memory  of  the  late  Professor  John  Archer  Silver. 
In   connection  with   this   service   there  was  unveiled   a 
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bronze  tablet  placed  by  the  students  on  the  wall  behind 
the  seat  so  regularly  occupied  by  him.  The  tablet  bears 
the  following  inscription:  "In  Loving  Memory  of  John 
Archer  Silver,  Professor  of  History  1895-1916.  Friend 
and  Counselor  of  Hobart  Men." 

The  Commencement  exercises  of  William  Smith  College 
were  held  Tuesday  afternoon  in  Coxe  Hall  following  the 
Alumnae  Luncheon  which  was  served  on  the  lawn  in 
front  of  Miller  House.  The  address  to  the  graduating 
class  was  delivered  by  Mrs.  Anna  Botsford  Comstock 
of  Cornell  University  upon  the  subject,  "The  College 
Woman's  Debt."  The  closing  event  of  the  William  Smith 
Commencement  was  the  Senior  Ball  held  in  Williams 
Hall,  Tuesday  evening. 

On  Wednesday  a  large  number  of  alumni  gathered  at 
the  Country  Club  for  a  luncheon  at  noon,  after  which  a 
baseball  game  was  played  between  the  Hobart  team  and 
the  alumni.  The  Dean's  reception  was  held  as  usual 
and  the  customary  Alumni  Smoker  in  the  evening. 

The  custom  established  last  year  of  holding  the  Hobart 
graduating  exercises  in  the  Gymnasium  was  followed  this 
year.  The  Latin  Salutatory  was  delivered  by  Paul 
James  Weller  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Hon.  John  Lord  O'Brian 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  delivered  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration. 
In  the  absence  of  President  Powell  the  honors  and  prizes 
for  the  year  were  announced  by  the  Acting  President, 
Professor  William  P.  Durfee,  who  also  conferred  the 
degrees  upon  the  members  of  the  graduating  class.  The 
candidates  for  honorary  degrees  were  presented  by  Pro- 
fessor Muirheid  as  follows: 

"For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  I  present  to  you 
Reverend  Prank  Ellas  Bissell,  Curate  of  Christ  Church, 
Rochester.      Early  a  zealous  student  and   teacher  of  the 
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Classics,  Mr.  Bissell  has  always  found  time  in  a  busy 
ministry  to  widen  and  deepen  his  studies.  Circumstances 
disappointed  Mr.  Bissell's  hopes  of  coming  here  as  an 
undergraduate.  Hob  art  was  the  college  of  his  choice 
and  has  ever  retained  his  affectionate  and  furthering 
interest.  Hobart  reciprocates  the  affection  and  thwarts 
circumstances  by  now  claiming  him  as  her  son." 

"For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  I  present  to  you 
John  Lord  O'Brian,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence 
in  the  University  of  Buffalo,  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Harvard 
University,  Bachelor  of  Laws  of  the  University  of  Buffalo. 
For  three  years  Mr.  O'Brian  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Legislature  and  a  supporter  of  Governor  Hughes.  In 
1909  he  was  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  United 
States  Attorney  for  Western  New  York,  in  which  capacity 
he  enjoyed  the  unusual  distinction  of  surviving  two 
changes  of  administration.  He  has  frequently  been 
summoned  as  counsel  for  the  government  in  cases  of 
national  and  international  importance,  and  was  one  of  the 
fifteen  delegates-at-large  in  the  recent  Constitutional 
Convention." 

The  Alumni  Dinner  was  held  as  usual  in  Coxe  Hall 
following  the  exercises.  Frank  H.  Warren,  '96,  President 
of  the  Associate  Alumni,  presided.  Among  those  who 
spoke  were  the  Hon.  John  Lord  O'Brian,  the  Commence- 
ment orator;  Reverend  William  H.  Van  Allen,  h  '99; 
W.  H.  DeLancey,  '56;  Reverend  J.  W.  Van  Ingen,  '81; 
P.  H.  Whaley,  '01. 

The  absence  of  the  President  was  especially  noted  at 
the  Alumni  Dinner  and  a  telegram  of  greeting  was  sent 
to  him  from  the  assembled  alumni. 
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IDEALISM  AND  DEMOCRACY 

By  Hon.  John   Lord  O 'Brian,  LL.D.,  Buffalo,  New  York, 
June  15,   1916 

For  some  unknown  reason  your  Faculty  this  year  have 
sought  a  speaker,  not  from  academic  ranks;  but  have 
brought  before  you  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  long  gone  astray, 
who  of  late  years  has  been  spending  a  good  part  of  his 
life  in  the  heat  and  controversy  of  public  affairs.  I  take 
this  as  an  excuse  for  addressing  you  today  upon  the  general 
subject  of  the  duty  of  the  college  man  in  matters  of  citizen- 
ship, for  surely  at  the  present  time  no  topic  affecting 
college  life  needs  more  urgent  emphasis. 

Whether  when  you  leave  this  college,  you  enter  public 
affairs,  or  professional  life  or  business  life,  or  take  a  place 
in  the  high  profession  of  teaching,  your  duty  toward 
public  affairs  will  be  everywhere  the  same;  but  you 
must  bear  in  mind  that  your  responsibility  as  citizens 
will  be  always  heavier  than  that  of  the  average  man. 
For  you  are  members  of  a  favored  class.  You  have  not 
been  hampered  or  bound  down  in  the  tragic  position 
of  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  who,  whether  by 
accident  or  mere  circumstance  of  environment,  have  been 
prevented  from  shaping  their  own  lives  according  to  their 
own  flesires  and  from  setting  for  themselves  the  bounds 
of  their  individual  destinies.  It  is  not  strange  that  their 
ultimate  ideal  often  finds  satisfaction  in  the  merely 
obvious  aspects  of  life;    for  Life  has  compelled  them  to 
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dwell  chiefly  on  the  pursuit  of  success  in  the  form  of 
concrete  achievement.  To  you,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  given  that  learning  and  knowledge  which  is  the 
first  element  of  wisdom,  and  also  the  vision  which  in  our 
time  has  become  so  rare. 

And  I  count  myself  fortunate  in  the  privilege  of  address- 
ing you, — men  trained  and  disciplined  to  disregard 
the  considerations  of  immediate  and  material  success 
in  your  pursuit  of  the  general  ideals  of  life.  I  am  especi- 
ally fortunate  in  this  opportunity  of  addressing  you  on 
the  topic  of  Idealism  and  Democracy  in  this  time  of  crisis 
and  transition  in  the  Republic;  for  it  is  my  own  belief 
that  much  of  our  present  perplexity  is  the  result  of  con- 
fused thinking  and  failure  to  apply  to  matters  of  govern- 
ment the  same  standards  and  the  same  tests  of  discrimina- 
tion and  choice  which  we  ought  to  apply  to  the  every 
day  conduct  of  the  individual. 

You  will  recall  what  was  written  of  the  young  student 
Marius,  the  Epicurean, 

"He  was  acquiring  what  it  is  the  chief  function  of  all 
higher  education  to  impart,  the  art,  namely,  of  so  relieving 
the  ideal  or  poetic  traits,  the  elements  of  distinction  in 
our  every  day  life, — of  so  exclusively  living  in  them — 
that  the  unadorned  remainder  of  it,  the  mere  drift  or 
debris  of  our  days,  comes  to  be  as  though  it  were  not." 

We  would  all  agree  that,  whatever  the  limitations  of 
such  a  rule  of  conduct,  the  man  of  character  who  thus 
cultivated  the  habits  of  discernment  and  discrimination 
would  not  at  the  end  find  in  Masefield's  phrase  "a  man's 
long  life  choked  with  dusty  things."  Few  among  us 
successfully  apply  these  tests  to  matters  of  personal 
conduct  and  fewer  still  attempt  to  apply  them  to  the 
conduct   of   public   affairs.     The   old   gospel   of   forever 
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seeking  the  excellent  and  forever  consciously  exercising 
even  in  ordinary  life,  the  power  of  choice  and  selection, 
has  come  in  our  time  to  be  out  of  date,  both  as  a  canon 
in  art  and  as  a  rule  of  private  conduct.  We  have  been 
taking  too  much  for  granted  and  have  become  too 
easily  contented  with  the  purely  superficial  aspects  of 
events. 

There  is  something  in  education,  as  Marius  found, 
far  more  important  than  the  acquisition  of  mere  knowledge. 
If  college  training  means  anything,  it  means  character 
growing — the  habit  of  close  observation  and  discrimina- 
tion. Among  the  chief  contributions  of  our  time  in  the 
field  of  philosophy  have  been  two  doctrines  that  seem 
especially  pertinent  here  today.  First,  the  teaching  by 
William  James  that  all  ideas  are  not  equally  valuable 
or  equally  worthy  of  preservation  simply  because  they 
are  animated  by  good  intention;  but  those  are  the  more 
important  which  in  the  long  run  produce  strong  reactions 
and  valuable  results.  The  other  contribution,  that  of 
Bergson,  has  taught  us  that  evolution  in  itself  is  not 
necessarily  a  good ;  in  other  words  that  there  is  no  inevit- 
able tendency  in  the  material  world  toward  good  results 
and  that  therefore  constant  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
choice  and  selection  is  necessary.  If  we  were  to  apply 
to  the  study  of  our  political  institutions  these  two  theories, 
the  one  a  by-product  of  j^ragmatism,  the  other  a  more 
careful  weighing  of  the  tendencies  in  evolution,  we  would 
entertain  toward  those  institutions  a  very  different  sense 
of  duty  than  that  popularly  held  today. 

The  American  (Government  was  originally  simple  in 
outline  and  its  functions  were  clear-cut  and  easily  under- 
Stood.  The  complex  conditions  of  present  day  civiliza- 
tion   have    necessitated    a  steady   extension   of  both    the 
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duties  and  the  powers  of  that  government.  Its  elemental 
principles  have  become  more  and  more  overlaid  and  ob- 
scured and  a  sense  of  confusion  has  arisen,  not  easily 
to  be  explained  away.  This  growing  sense  of  confusion 
has  been  leading  the  average  citizen  into  a  state  of  mind 
in  which  he  looks  upon  the  government  as  some  vague 
entity  separate  and  remote  from  him.  He  is  tempted 
to  look  upon  the  administration  of  government  as  a 
matter  which  does  not  require  his  individual  attention 
and  with  which  he  has  no  vital  concern. 

Yet,  in  a  democracy,  indifference  of  the  average  citizen- 
is  betrayal  of  country  and  the  supreme  crime  against 
the  State.  There  have  been  in  the  world,  properly 
speaking,  two  distinct  theories  of  government.  In  the 
one,  the  State  is  regarded  by  the  individual  as  a  power 
and  sovereignty  separate  in  identity  from  the  individual 
and  to  which  the  individual  owes  unquestioning  obedience. 
This  is  the  philosophy  of  the  State  which  had  its  origin 
among  the  Greeks,  was  fully  developed  by  the  Romans  and 
today  is  exemplified  by  Austria,  Russia  and  Germany. 
As  Mr.  Root  has  recently  pointed  out,  this  is  the  concep- 
tion of  the  State  which  has  found  its  legitimate  expression 
in  the  crushing  of  Belgium  and  the  tragedy  of  the  Lusit- 
ania.  The  other  conception  of  the  State,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ideal,  holds  that  the  State  has  no  separate  entity, 
but  is  the  creation  as  well  as  the  servant  of  its  individual 
members.  That  is  the  conception  under  which  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  was  created  and  still  exists;  what  we  have 
failed  to  realize  is  that  the  moment  a  majority  of  American 
citizens  consciously  or  unconsciously  become  indifferent 
to  the  affairs  of  their  government,  that  moment  American 
democracy  will  perish,  because  the  alien  ideal  will  have 
taken  its  place. 
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Five  or  six  years  ago  with  an  old  college  friend,  I 
journeyed  late  one  summer  afternoon  by  railroad  from 
Epernay  down  to  Paris.  We  had  left  behind  us,  not  a 
great  ways  off,  the  field  of  Chalons  on  which  in  earlier 
times  civilization  had  been  saved  for  us.  The  river 
valley  along  which  we  journeyed  in  the  late  sun  light  and 
afterward  in  the  gathering  twilight  was  extremely  beauti- 
ful because  of  the  gentleness  in  the  contour  of  the  land 
and  the  peaceful  appearance  of  the  unusually  well  kept 
fields  and  lanes.  At  one  of  the  way  stations,  the  train 
took  on  board  some  troops  of  French  soldiers.  As  the 
darkness  came  on  my  companion  and  I  stood  watching 
the  lights  gleam  out  in  the  gray  villages  and  tiny,  walled 
hamlets  across  the  river.  The  spell  of  quietness  was  on 
the  land  and  we  fell  talking  of  the  great  present  peace  of 
the  world.  My  thoughtful  companion  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  from  those  identical  old  hamlets  came  no  doubt 
the  peasant  boys  who  formed  the  last  armies  of  Napoleon 
and  who  died  in  Russia  and  Flanders.  We  rejoiced  to- 
gether in  contemplation  of  the  fact  that  no  such  sacrifice 
could  ever  be  called  for  again  and  that  this  beautiful 
country  never  again  would  be  devastated  by  war.  So  con- 
fident were  we  in  our  convictions  and  assertions  that  the 
evening  still  stands  out  in  my  memory  as  one  conspicuous 
for  happy,  serene  and  peaceful  recollection. 

Gentlemen,  that  peaceful  river  valley  which  we  in  our 
ignorance  had  surveyed  with  such  peaceful  and  satisfied 
complacency  was  none  other  than  the  valley  of  Marne! — 
where  only  four  years  later  in  a  tornado  of  carnage  France 
once  again  saved  civilization.  And  I  mention  this  per- 
1  experience  only  because  in  the  light  of  what  has 
happened,  the  attitude  of  my  friend  and  myself  seems 
characteristic   of   the   attitude   of  Americans  generally, 
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not  only  toward  European  affairs  but  toward  the  perils 
which  have  arisen  within  us  in  the  heart  of  our  own  democ- 
racy. 

To  none  so  much  as  the  college  man  has  the  cataclysm 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  brought  such  deep  signifi- 
cance. This  is  not  the  time  to  speak  of  the  innumerable 
instances  of  heroism  on  the  foreign  battlefields,  nor  of 
the  incredible  bravery  of  all  those  engaged  in  the  struggle, 
nor  of  the  effect  of  the  struggle  itself  upon  the  affairs 
of  foreign  nations.  For  the  subject  of  prime  importance 
to  you  and  me  is  the  shock  which  that  disaster  has  brought 
to  our  preconceived  notions  of  government  and  of  the 
destiny  of  our  own  republic.  It  has  been  our  tendency 
more  and  more  of  late  years  to  regard  our  democratic 
form  of  government  as  an  ultimate  and  finished  ideal. 
Consequently,  nothing  could  well  have  caused  us  greater 
astonishment  than  the  recent  editorial  in  the  Koln 
Anzeiger,  in  which  the  writer  asserted  with  an  air  of 
finality  that  this  war  had  demonstrated  the  ineffective- 
ness of  democratic  government,  and  in  which  he  rejoiced 
at  what  he  termed  its  prospective  collapse  and  utter 
destruction.  We  have  been  assuming  with  smug  com- 
placency that  democratic  government  was  the  final 
achievement.     Is  it  after  all  merely  a  passing  phase? 

All  of  us  have  now  been  awakened  to  the  menace  offered 
to  our  own  republic  by  the  various  bands  of  citizens  of 
foreign  nationalities,  who,  while  professing  allegiance  to 
us,  seek  to  have  our  foreign  policy  shaped  to  suit  the 
fancied  exigencies  of  their  respective  fatherlands.  An- 
other danger  is  found  in  that  large  and  influential  body 
of  our  native  born  citizens  who  are  now  earnestly  advanc- 
ing theories  of  national  duty  and  foreign  policy, — founded 
it  is  true,  on  ideals  of  altruism — but  nevertheless  entirely 
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at  variance  with  all  of  our  previously  accepted  convictions 
in  the  matter  of  government.  In  our  domestic  affairs, 
during  the  past  twenty  years  we  have  been  witnessing 
the  growth  of  many  theories  and  the  advocacy  of  many 
policies,  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  theories 
on  which  our  own  form  of  representative  government 
was  originally  founded.  Without  venturing  to  enter 
on  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  these  conflicting  theories 
in  the  various  fields,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  our 
duty  toward  our  internal  affairs,  as  well  as  our  attitude 
toward  responsibilities  outside  our  borders,  of  late  years 
has  been  unmistakably  characterized  by  muddled  think- 
ing, failure  of  vision  and  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  what 
are  after  all  the  prime  essentials  in  the  government  of  a 
democracy. 

For  my  own  part  I  regard  much  of  this  unfortunate 
situation  as  due  to  the  recreancy  of  the  so-called  educated 
man  toward  the  elementary  duties  of  citizenship.  No 
better  illustration  of  this  can  be  found  than  the  decline 
in  influence  of  the  members  of  the  learned  professions. 
Yet  no  one  is  to  blame  for  the  decline  in  prestige  of  leader- 
ship in  the  learned  profession,  except  their  own  members. 
No  one  is  to  blame  for  the  decline  in  popular  estimation 
of  the  prestige  and  the  power  of  our  legislature  and  con- 
gress, except  the  men  who  have  made  up  those  bodies 
and  who,  according  to  popular  estimation,  have  failed  in 
the  performance  of  duties  laid  upon  them  as  trained  men. 

We  have  not  been  thinking  out  our  problems  to  the 
end.  Too  many  of  us  have  been  watching  with  in- 
difference the  growth  of  an  erroneous  conception  of 
democracy.  For  the  philosophy  of  government,  if  it 
lies  anything,  teaches  that  democracy  is  not  neces- 
sarily government  at  the  hands  of  men  unskilled  and  un- 
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trained.  Democracy  rightly  considered  is  a  form  of 
government  in  which  the  wisest  and  the  best  should 
administer  its  affairs,  as  well  as  a  form  of  government  in 
which  every  member  has  an  equal  voice  in  the  selection 
of  the  rulers  and  an  equal  opportunity  for  individual 
preferment.  This  is  a  very  different  theory  from  the  one 
too  often  entertained,  that  government  at  the  hands  of 
any  and  all  sorts  of  individuals  is  necessarily  synonomous 
with  liberty  and  freedom.  Democracy  as  a  form  of 
government  is  intended  to  produce  not  mediocrity,  but 
such  freedom  of  selection  that  only  the  best  fitted  will 
rule'  the  State.  We  forget  too  easily  that  to  attain  this 
in  any  commonwealth  equality  of  political  opportunity 
must  be  accompanied  by  painstaking  watchfulness  and 
by  intelligent  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  average 
citizen.  In  our  country  more  stress  must  be  laid  upon 
discrimination;  upon  the  search  for  the  significant. 
We  need  to  remember  that  there  are  times  when  patriotism 
means  not  toleration,  but  what  Phillips  Brooks  called 
the  "noble  discontent"  of  men — times  when  remonstrance, 
not  acquiescence  is  the  supreme  duty  of  the  citizen. 

We  have  been  taught  that  the  first  task  of  an  educated 
man  is  to  understand  history  and  we  all  admit  the  truth 
of  Lord  Roseberry's  saying  that  five  minutes  of  historical 
thinking  is  worth  more  than  a  lifetime  of  historical 
study.  Study  of  fact  is  not  enough;  history  is  not  a 
mere  pageant.  One  duty  which  the  educated  man  has 
neglected  is  the  necessity  for  studying  and  understanding 
the  prejudices  of  peoples.  As  a  recent  essayist  has  pointed 
out,  the  ideals  of  the  Roman  Empire  long  outlasted  its 
fall,  simply  because  the  Romans  made  their  subject 
peoples  understand  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  Roman 
laws  and  Roman  institutions  and  because  they  were  so 
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understood,  those  ideals  today,  centuries  after  the  death 
of  the  Empire,  still  rule  the  minds  of  a  great  part  of  the 
civilized  world.  We  have  paid  too  little  attention  to  the 
power  of  tradition,  both  in  our  historical  writings  and 
teachings;  we  have  placed  too  much  reliance  on  the 
reasonableness  of  ideas.  Of  late  we  have  been  suddenly 
awakened  to  the  truth  that  men  are  motived  and  control- 
led not  by  logic,  but  by  imagination.  Our  historians 
should  have  realized  this  generations  ago.  Logic  as  a 
definite  science  has  distinct  limitations.  Consider  the 
argument  which  Socrates  presented  to  his  companions 
on  the  last  afternoon  of  his  life  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Perfect  in  its  logic  and 
perpetuated  in  all  of  the  beauty  of  phrase  so  characteristic 
of  the  Phaedo,  the  argument  has  brought  conviction  to 
comparatively  few  men.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  brief  uncolored  recital  of  that  walk  to  Emmaus  and  of 
what  happened  when  ' '  it  was  toward  evening  and  the  day 
was  far  spent,"  as  a  simple  recital,  has  confirmed  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  in  their  instinctive 
faith  and  belief  in  immortality. 

We  had  so  completely  disregarded  the  power  of  tradi- 
tion and  the  appeal  to  the  imagination  that  at  the  time  the 
present  great  war  broke  out  we  had  forgotten  the  explo- 
sive power  contained  in  the  single  word  nationality. 
This  same  war  has  demonstrated  here  at  home  in  a  painful 
manner  the  menace  that  this  power  offers  to  our  own  institu- 
tions. But  hyphenated  citizenship  in  our  republic  is  due 
not  alone  to  an  inherited  sense  of  nationality;  it  is  due 
largely  to  our  own  neglect  and  ignorance.  We  clearly 
have  failed  in  the  duty  to  make  clear  to  citizens  of  alien 
origin  just  what  America  does  mean.  With  our  talk 
of  America  as  a  melting  pot  and  our  commonplace  speeches 
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on  patriotism  we  did  not  realize  the  innate  weakness  of 
what  we  superficially  call  American  Nationality.  There 
has  been  too  much  zoology  and  too  little  deep  thinking 
in  our  patriotism  of  the  past  two  decades.  Now  that  this 
war  has  exposed  the  under-currents  and  the  cross-currents 
of  self  interest,  which  have  been  menacing  the  foundations 
of  the  republic,  the  remedy  is  clear  and  the  duty  of  the 
so-called  educated  man  is  more  than  clear.  To  point 
out  to  all  Americans  the  history  and  the  ideal  of  the 
American  government  is  the  most  important  task  of  our 
time.  Its  accomplishment  will  require  infinite  patience, 
and  effort  far  beyond  the  possibility  of  political  campaigns 
and  if  John  Morley  was  right  in  saying  that  the  welfare 
of  any  government  always  depends  chiefly  on  the  alertness 
of  minds  in  its  intelligent  citizens,  then  the  greatest 
responsibility  of  all  rests  today  upon  the  college  man. 
The  State  cannot  be  run  by  magazine  writers,  nor  can 
clear  thinking  be  looked  for  on  the  part  of  that  great  body 
of  citizens  who  today  derive  their  educational  stimulus 
from  desultory  reading  in  innumerable  periodicals,  many 
of  which  might  be  likened  in  our  time  to  intellectual 
rubbish  heaps.  This  is  the  time  for  clear  thinking.  Now 
is  the  time  for  that  sense  of  discrimination,  which  every 
college  man  has  been  taught  to  develop. 

The  desire  of  our  time  is  for  efficiency, — that  is,  for 
quick  action  and  rapid  results.  The  evolution  of  peoples 
depends  on  far  greater  and  more  fundamental  forces 
than  are  expressed  in  material  achievements  and,  although 
it  is  heresy, — I  venture  to  remind  you  that  there  are 
greater  results  to  be  aimed  at  than  efficiency  in  govern- 
ment. For  in  the  development  of  peoples,  as  in  the  case 
of  evolution  of  the  individual  character,  it  is  after  all  the 
level  of  aspiration  which  brings  ultimate  success.     Science 
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has  done  marvelous  things,  but  civilization  by  and  large 
has  been  a  creature  of  art — the  handiwork  of  the  men  of 
vision.  And  these  were  not  merely  men  who  dreamed 
dreams,  but  men  who  spent  their  days  thinking  out  to  the 
end  problems  of  conduct  and  problems  of  government, 
and  in  adjusting  their  own  lives  and  seeking  to  adjust 
the  lives  of  others  to  fit  certain  clear-cut  principles. 

Gentlemen,  there  should  be  no  place  for  pessimism 
in  our  outlook  today.  When  Americans  understand, — 
and  recent  events  are  clarifying  our  vision, — they  will 
reassert  their  faith  in  the  old  ideals.  The  task  of  today  is 
to  reach  a  clearer  understanding  of  our  own  national 
purposes.  As  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  world  looks  upon 
college  men  as  members  of  a  favored  class.  In  the  present 
crisis  they  should  be  of  great  service  to  their  country. 
We  have  not  lived  up  to  the  duty  which  our  nation  had 
a  right  to  expect  from  us.  Much  has  threatened  us, 
but  the  shock  of  danger  has  awakened  us;  shall  we  not 
endeavor  to  live  up  to  our  responsibilities? 

To  those  of  you  who  are  leaving  Hobart  today,  I  have 
this  to  say:  Hobart  men  and  college  men  everywhere 
expect  of  you  that  in  whatever  place  you  may  live,  you 
will  give  sober  and  serious  consideration  to  your  duties  as 
citizens.  Whether  you  remain  in  private  life  or  enter 
public  life,  that  duty  will  always  be  the  same.  Rupert 
Brooke  recently  said  of  my  own  alma  mater  "Harvard 
is  a  spirit,  a  way  of  looking  at  things,  austerely  refined, 
gently  moral,  kindly."  This  is  what  Hobart  should  mean 
to  you;  Hobart  is  not  brick  and  stone.  It  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  ail  attitude  toward  life.  This  ancient  college  typifies 
the  efforts  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  many  now  dead.  If 
:  fail,  they  will  have  failed.  If  you  adhere  to  the 
standards  of  high  mindedness  their  effort  will  have  been 
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justified;  for  mistakes  are  not  failures — only  cynicism 
and  loss  of  faith  are  failures.  Your  college  will  expect 
of  you  that  you  will  hold  to  those  ideals  of  high  mindedness 
and  that  the  characteristic  of  your  life  will  be  always 
courage  not  dismay,  optimism  not  disappointment. 
When  you,  like  the  speaker,  have  been  out  of  college 
twenty  years,  you  will  look  back  upon  this  beautiful  place, 
not  as  a  recollection  of  the  appearance  of  buildings, 
but  as  an  intangible  memory  of  faces  and  voices  that 
during  your  college  days  brought  you  contented  com- 
panionship;— a  memory  that  lays  upon  you  for  all  your 
lives,  the  burden  of  living  up  to  the  ideals  of  your  college, 
and  keeping  always  the  faith  that  it  has  taught  you. 
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